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" * Oh sir!7 I exclaimed, thoroughly angry, e you
forget that I am a mother; and that you drive me to
despair with your philosophy/

" * Madame/ he replied, with perfect composure, * you
asked me for the truth ; your distress shows that I have
told it you.'"

Saint-Marc Girardin refers to this letter, reproduced
in the printed Memoirs, and finds in it a proof that
Madame d/Epinay, even before her first quarrel with
Rousseau, had lost her old admiration for him.

"It is curious" writes Saint-Marc G-irardin, "to
trace in the Memoirs the progress of this disenchant-
ment.1'

"What is really curious is to notice how critics who
take the Memoirs seriously, lose sight of all facts which
prove the statements given there inaccurate.

In this particular case, it should not, as a matter of
fact, be necessary to prove from the manuscripts that
this account of Rene's want of seriousness when treating
his friend's anxiety about the education of her son, is a
pure fable, invented to discredit the author of Emile. It
is open to every reader of Rousseau's correspondence to
obtain the certitude that Rousseau did not treat in this
way Madame d'Epinay's appeal to him for help about
these questions. We have a letter of earnest and sound
advice dated from the Hermitage, and written by Jean
Jacques to Madame d'Epinay early in 1757. Madame
d'Epinay had submitted to her friend a letter she had
prepared for her little son, nine years old, who had shown
great pleasure at receiving letters. His mother had
conceived the plan of writing him letters of good advice.
Rousseau approves of the idea, but says the object of the
letter is too apparent.

"I have read, madame, with great attention your
letters to your son/' he wrote; "they are good,
excellent; but entirely unsuited to him. Allow me
to tell you this with all the sincerity I owe you. In
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